The Cat's-meat Shop

take advantage. It knows, by instinct, those persons it can
terrorize. And, if it be affectionate, we know the cat's amours end
in pain and wailing. The thought, then, of when a cat eats meat is
horrible, not only because of the vile offal that is given to it, but,
also, by reason of some feline creepiness in its approach to meat,
some link with the tiger and the panther. The man-eating tiger
poisons with its fangs. You get blood poisoning from its teeth
and claws. And, when a cat eats meat, we must think of the mouse.
The caresses of the cat's tongue might lull it into sleep. As a toy,
it has such a gentle child to play with it. Never a broken bone: and
scarce a scratch but, always, the sharp points of the claws. Mouse
or sparrow are as though loved by it. They are silky balls playing
with that velvet hand. There is always the parable of a drowned
cat whenever a cat is eating fish, for the fish was safe, once, in its
element. This is its degradation; but the tyrant, too, can be humili-
ated, can float like a knotted rag upon the river or in the harbour.
The slum cats who are fed from the cat's meat shop, and are lucky
in that, we are bound to think more horrible than the Persian or
Angora. Is the slum mouse more horrid than the mouse of church
or palace? We would answer that no sight in London is more
sordid than the cat's meat shop. It is worse than the charnel house,
for its purpose is to feed an animal that is alive, that lives in our
rooms with us and is our plaything. When a town has been de-
stroyed by earthquake, or by bombardment, when the plague is
rife in it, starving cats are the only creatures stirring in the streets.
But, if they devoured what they could find, it would not be more
horrible than the dainties on this counter.

We come back, again, to the painted shops and houses. For, of
all the inventions of England, there is none with more character
than the bow window. It has the build of the figures in a Rowland-
son drawing, whether nymphs or waggoners, the alehouse keeper
or the Wapping sailor. The great bow window of the Ship
Inn at Greenwich, the whole width of the room from floor to
ceiling, like a bow window in Venice, the palace of white Portland
stone, as white as the Istrian, but a foot or two away, confounding
the Adriatic with the estuary of Thames. This bow window could
be the stern galley of a vessel tied up to the quay, if it were not for
the white walls and white ceiling on which the reflections play. On
rainy days it is the river of Dickens. Who is there who has not
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